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“We Are Going Out From Here United as a Solid Phalanx” 


Says President Green in Adjourning American Federation of Labor 


“7 WANT to bid you all bon voyage. May God 
bless you, the ‘divil’ miss you, and the Father 
of All take care of you,” said John A. O’Connell, 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council and 
chairman of the committee on arrangements of 
the fifty-fourth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, just before President Green 
declared that body adjourned sine die at 11 p. m. 
on Friday last. 
In announcing that the business of the conven- 
tion had been completed President Green said: 
“Now we have completed the work of the fifty- 
fourth annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. More business has been transacted 
at this convention than at any previous convention 
held during the past ten years. I think perhaps I 
can safely say that more resolutions were consid- 
ered, more real business transacted by this his- 
toric convention than was transacted by any previ- 
ous convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. We have worked diligently and assidu- 
ously, with painstaking care. We have examined 
every subject brought to the attention of the dele- 
gates in attendance at this convention. We have 
restated the principles of the American Federation 
of Labor. We have, in addition to that, stepped 
further forward in a progressive movement de- 
signed to encourage and strengthen the hopes and 
the aspirations of the toilers of America. We are 
going out from here united as a solid phalanx. We 
are united in purpose, and we will carry out the 
principles and policies of the American Federation 
of Labor. We will make the actions of this con- 


vention vital, living, actual practices and prin- 
ciples.” 

With a rising vote of thanks to President Green 
“for his kindness and appreciation and for the 
splendid manner in which he has presided over 
this, one of the greatest conventions of the Amer- 
ican labor movement ever held,’ the delegates 
filed out of Polk Hall, in the Civic Auditorium, 
each re-echoing the words of Vice-President Ryan 
in thanking John O’Connell and the entertainment 
committee “for the splendid manner in which they 
have entertained the delegates and guests at this 
convention.” 

The closing days of the convention had been 
replete with oratory and controversy, and intense 
interest had been aroused by the successful move- 
ment to increase the personnel of the executive 
council to fifteen members in ‘addition to the 
executive officers. 

The election of officers on the closing day de- 
veloped no contests. The incumbents were elected 
without opposition and the additional members of 
the executive council were in each instance named 
by unanimous vote of the convention. The official 
roster is as follows: 

President—William 
Workers. 

Vice-presidents—First, Frank Duffy, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; second, 
T. A. Rickert, United Garment Workers; third, 
Matthew Woll, International Photo Engravers; 
fourth, John Coefield, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters; fifth, A. O. Wharton, 


Green of the United Mine 


International Association of Machinists; sixth, 
Joseph N. Weber, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians; seventh, G. M. Bugniazet, Electrical 
Workers; eighth, George M. Harrison, Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees; ninth, Daniel J. Tobin, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters; tenth, 
William L. Hutcheson, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners; eleventh, George L. Berry, 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union; twelfth, John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers; thirteenth, David Dubinsky, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; four- 
teenth, Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ Union; fifteenth, Edward J. Gainor, 
Letter Carriers. 

Treasurer—Martin Francis Ryan, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America.. 

Secretary—Frank Morrison, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Fraternal Delegates to British Trades Union 
Congress—Henry F. Schmal, Photo Engravers; 
Dennis Lane, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. 

Fraternal Delegate to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress—John A. O’Connell, San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. 

The selection of the convention city for 1935 
was left to the decision of the executive council. 
Atlantic City had been placed in nomination, but 
due to the fact that the mayor of that city had 
antagonized the organization of fire fighters, pro- 
test was entered by Delegate Baer of the Fire 
Fighters’ organization. 


A. F. of L. Voices Bitter Resentment at Failure to End Unemployment 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 

In point of immediate interest perhaps the un- 
fortunate building trades controversy, over which 
there raged more debate than on any other issue, 
rates as paramount in the American Federation of 
Labor convention proceedings. 

History will rate other developments as far more 
important. The demand for equal participation 
with management in code authorities, coupled with 
the semi-official demand for federal limitation of 
corporate powers equal to those granted by cor- 
porations to labor, comes pretty near being about 
the most drastic drive at the heart of the present 
order yet made by an A. F. of L. convention. If 
that does not appear upon the surface, it does 
appear deeper down upon close examination. 

This convention is none too enthusiastic about 
N.R.A. and its failure and hasn’t hesitated to say 
so. It fired heavy shot into Donald Richberg’s 
interpretation of the meaning of Section 7-a and 
the Houde decision and it is probable more will 
be heard in like vein. 

Militant Spirit Voiced 
A press table of fully twenty writers is failing 


utterly to get to the country the fact that there is 
in this convention more deep and bitter resentment 
against unemployment and the failure of remedial 
efforts than in any previous convention and a more 
militant determination to “do something about it.” 
None of this resentment touches the President, 
but it hits with concentrated force at the thrones 
of wealth and economic rule. Consequently or- 
ganization work is being given a new importance 
and a lot of it is now in the blue print room being 
shaped for action in the field. 

If it were not for the prominence that has been 
given the building trades international fight this 
convention would stand, as it should, as a real 
fighting convention determined to get action, prob- 
ably in the matter of a shorter working-week 
without wage reduction. Just one indication of 
this is the constant stream of congratulations and 
pledges of support given to Francis J. Gorman 
ever since his arrival for the magnificent fight of 
the United Textile Workers of America. 

The convention’s feeling on the N.R.A. was 
made plain in its discussions of a report of the 
resolutions committee which declared that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s unemployment program had failed 


and challenged the administration to “get-together 
with labor and industry to restore jobs.” 

Sharp criticism was made by delegates on the 
N.R.A. compliance machinery, which was charged 
with failing to secure compliance with Section 7-a 
of the Recovery Act. Interpretations of Section 
7-a by General Johnson and Donald R. Richberg 
were also criticized. 

Reorganization Program Approved 

Delegates expressed belief labor could win its 
right to collective bargaining only through its eco- 
nomic strength but voted approval of the execu- 
tive council’s program for N.R.A. reorganization 
in the hope that such a reorganization might bring 
better enforcement of Section 7-a. This program, 
proposed in the council’s annual report, provides 
for the following: 

1. Reorganization of the N.R.A. from the point 
of view of a longer period than that to June 16, 
1935, when the act expires. Policies should be 
considered from a long time rather than emergency 
point of view. 

2. Reopening of codes to bring about the orig- 
inal purpose of the Recovery Act—re-employment 
and increased wages. 
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3. Compliance machinery be divorced more 


‘ completely from the N.R.A, administration. 


4. Collective bargaining between bona fide 
unions and employers should be encouraged and 
company unions destroyed. 

5. Every resource of the government be used for 
the enforcement of code provisions and the de- 
cisions of the labor boards. 

“6, Labor must be made an active partner “in 
the supposed partnership of government, industry 
and labor.” 

7. Service industries should be included under 
the codes. 

8. The N.R.A. should be extended to protect 
agricultural workers. 

More Militancy Asked 

A more militant policy to secure rights under 
Section 7-a was urged by a number of speakers, 
including Charles P. Howard, president of the 
International Typographical Union; Harvey C. 
Fremming, president of the International Union 
of Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America; Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union; R. J. Watt of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor, and Charles 
F. Wills of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Matthew Woll, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, expressed the fear that with the ex- 
Ppiration of the Recovery Act next June industry 
would continue to combine, free from the re- 
straints of the anti-trust laws, while labor’s right 
to organize would be crippled. 

“The Recovery Act gives employers unlimited 
opportunities to organize,” Woll said, “but labor 
has not had a chance. If that chance continues to 
be withheld, N.R.A. becomes a doctrine of slav- 
ery.” 

Howard Criticizes Richberg 

President Howard criticized Donald Richberg’s 
recent interpretation of Section 7-a to the effect 
that the Houde case decision did not mean that a 
majority of workers in a plant was decisive. How- 
ard contended that Richberg’s views would in- 
validate union shop agreements. He declared 
failure of the government to secure compliance 
with Section 7-a is the weakest link in the N.R.A. 

“Section 7-a is a lot of high-sounding words,” 
Watt told the convention. “What did Henry Ford 
do about it? He maintained that he had complied 
with its provisions when he talked to the workers 
over the telephone before hanging up. 

“The only hope of the workers lies in the or- 
ganization of the workers in the mass production 
industries. When we set our hand to that plow 
we need not give a hang whether Mr. Richberg 
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and General Johnson interpret Section 7-a or not.” 

Furuseth said that the only thing wrong with 
Section 7-a was the construction placed upon it by 
Richberg and the employers. 

He contended that if it were necessary to have 
this provision re-enacted to clarify it that was the 
Federation’s first duty. 

“If it is not enforced properly by the authori- 
ties labor has no remedy but to strike,” he de- 
clared, adding that strikebreakers must not be al- 
lowed to take part in elections, as their adherence 
would be to the company union. 


Fight on Fascism Urged 

Walter M. Citrine, secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress and president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, made a fer- 
vent appeal to the convention for the help of 
American labor in fighting Fascism, which he 
branded the greatest danger to democracy and the 
trade union movement today. 

Citrine charged that the Fascist dictatorships in 
Italy and Germany had destroyed personal lib- 
erty, crushed the labor movement and virtually 
reduced the citizenry to a state of serfdom. 

Citrine said at least 2000 persons had been killed 
in a “reign of terror” accompanying the rise of 
Fascism in Italy, and that similar things had oc- 
curred in Germany. 

“But for the financial help of reactionary em- 
ployers,” he declared, “Fascism would not have 
been possible in either country.” 

President Green promised Citrine’s appeal woulc 
find a hearty response from the labor movement. 
Executive Council Upheld 

The convention approved a report of the com- 
mittee on adjustment upholding the report of the 
executive council, which declared in favor of the 
admission of the bricklayers, carpenters and elec- 
trical workers’ unions to the A. F. of L. Building 
Trades Department. The department refused to 
admit them at its recent convention here. The 
council ordered the Building Trades Department 
to admit the three unions within forty-five days. 

Presentation of the report of the committee on 
adjustment precipitated a long debate, in which rep- 
resentatives of the unions now in the Building 
Trades Department charged that the bricklayers, 
carpenters and electrical workers were planning to 
win control of the machinery for adjusting juris- 
diction disputes set up under the Construction 
Code Authority. A move to refer the dispute back 
to the executive council for further efforts to ob- 
tain a settlement of the trouble was rejected by the 
convention, 
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JOB FOR HIM 

Foreman—Now, Murphy, what about carrying 
some more bricks? Murphy—I ain’t feelin’ well, 
governor; I’m trembling all over. Foreman—Well, 
then, get busy with the sieve—“Labor.” 
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Amazing Conversion 


One of the most amazing confessions ever made 
from the bench came from the lips of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Charles M. Egan, in chancery court in Jer- 
sey City, N. J., says a special correspondent of 
“Labor.” 

Egan recently acquired unenviable notoriety by 
issuing anti-labor injunctions so sweeping that 
strikers were restrained from doing everything but 
breathe. His latest order was against the United 
Shoe and Leather Workers’ Union, issued on peti- 
tion of the Restful Slipper Company of Jersey 
City. It was made a crime for the. workers even 
to tell anybody that a strike was in progress. 

When this injunction came up for hearing most 
of the arbitrary restrictions were eliminated by 
Judge Egan, who explained that he had undergone 
a “conversion” and that his views on labor had 
been “broadened and enlarged.” 

“T shall never again,’ said Egan, “issue an 
injunction in a labor dispute without due notice to 
the other side and after hearing both sides. The 
door of this court will always be open for the just 
settlement of legal disputes involving industrial 
relations, and labor organizations will find they 
have here the same rights as other litigants.” 

In other words, Judge Egan is going to do ex- 
actly what is prescribed in the Norris-LaGuardia 
anti-injunction act, which, he admits, he did not 
read or study before he embarked upon his injunc- 
tion rampage. 

One of the Egan injunctions was knocked out by 
Federal Judge Avis, in Newark, who held that it 
was in violation of the Norris-LaGuardia act, and 
scored the Jersey City judge for flouting the law 
of the land. 

Egan declared his “conversion” followed the 
reading of Judge Avis’ opinion and other cases 
dealing with labor controversies. 

——-— & 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ ANNUAL DANCE 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees announces its sixteenth annual dansant 
to be held in the Gold Room of the Palace Hotel 
on Saturday evening, October 20. Music will be 
furnished by Art Weidner and admission to the 
dance, which will be open to the public, is 75 
cents. 
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San Francisco Hotel Men Favor 
Adoption of Proposition No. 2 


The San Francisco Hotel Association, repre- 
senting 600 Bay district hotels, has adopted a 
resolution which declares that enforcible liquor 
-Tegulation is imperative in California if the state 
is to restore the stream of tourist money, which 
has greatly decreased since 1929. The association 
went on record in favor of Proposition No. 2 on 
the November ballot and against No. 13, declaring 
that any restraint that “violates inherent principles 
of personal liberty would be an effective barrier to 
tourist travel.” 

Proposition No. 2 would permit the serving of 
beer, wine and liquor in legitimate eating places. 
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Arbitration Award Ends Long-Drawn-Out Controversy 


The long-awaited award of the President’s Na- 
tional Longshoremen’s Board in the arbitration 
proceedings between the Pacific Coast District 
Local 38 of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, acting on behalf of the various locals 
whose members perform longshore labor, and 
waterfront employers of Seattle, waterfront em- 
ployers of Portland, Waterfront Employers’ 
Union of San Francisco, and Marine Service Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, was handed down on Octo- 
ber 12, 

It is concurred in by all three members of the 
board—Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, chairman; 
Edward F. McGrady and O. K. Cushing. The 
latter, however, excepted the provisions of Section 
3 of the award (providing for increased wages) 
from his‘ approval. 

The award provides for joint control of the hir- 
ing halls—the main point at issue—establishes the 
basic wage for longshoremen on this Coast at 95 
cents an hour, straight time, and $1.40 an hour for 
overtime; limits the work day to six hours, and 
decrees the thirty-hour week in the industry. It 
also fixes standards, defines terms, and sets up ad- 
ministrative machinery to carry out its provisions. 

The award provides that the wage scale shall be 
retroactive to July 31, 1934, which will mean $20 
on an average for longshoremen regularly em- 
ployed since that time. It will remain in effect 
until September 30, 1935, and may be considered 
automatically renewed from year to year unless 
either side, forty days prior to the expiration of 
the year, serves notice in writing of a desire to 
modify or terminate it. 


Culmination of General Strike 


Thus terminated one phase of the waterfront 
controversy which started early this year and re- 
sulted in a strike of the longshoremen of the en- 
tire Coast on May 9. This was followed by a gen- 
eral strike in San Francisco lasting four days, dur- 
ing which business in this port was practically at 
a standstill. It was brought to a close when both 
parties agreed to submit all questions to arbitra- 
tion by the President’s board. 

The differences between the maritime unions and 
the shipping interests are yet to be adjusted. An 
election by the seamen’s organizations to determine 
who shall be the representatives of the seamen in 
arbitration proceedings has just been concluded, 
and the result. will not be known for some days. 
It is expected that efforts will be made to adjust 
the scales and working conditions in accord with 
the terms of the longshoremen’s award, thus ob- 
viating lengthy arbitration proceedings. 


Green Declares It “Great Victory” 


Generally the award of the arbitration board 
was received with great satisfaction by represen- 
tatives of organized labor. President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor is 
quoted in the daily press as follows: 


“In my opinion, taking the award as a whole, it 
can be interpreted as a great victory for the long- 
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shoremen and for organized workers. In my judg- 
ment, it is a decision based on justice and the 
facts.” 

Pacific Coast district officials of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, in a statement 
concurred in by W. J. Lewis, San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the district; W. T. Morris, Tacoma, secre- 
tary pro tem., and A. H. Peterson, San Pedro, 
executive committeeman, declared: 

District I. L. A. Officials Pleased 

“While the award did not include everything we 
hoped for, on the whole we are very well pleased 
and congratulate the National Longshoremen’s 
Board on their fairness and the impartial manner 
in which they have handled this whole complex 
problem. 

“The whole question naturally was very much 
complicated by different practices in the various 
ports, and the action of the board in trying to har- 
monize them has been very helpful to us, and we 
are extremely gratified that we are the first of 
the industries on the Pacific Coast to break into 
the six-hour day and five-day week.” 

Bridges Says, “Victory for Shipowners” 

Harry Bridges, president of the local longshore- 
men’s union, however, regarded the award as more 
of a victory for the shipowners than for the work- 
ers, on the vital issue, control of the hiring halls. 
He added: 

“We didn’t get the main thing we wanted, the 
union shop. The award as to wages and hours is 
fair enough, providing there is a proper organiza- 
tion to back them up. Any agreement needs a good 
organization to carry it out. We wanted control of 
the hiring halls to prevent discrimination against 
union longshoremen, We didn’t get that, and the 
employers are left with wide latitude as to hiring 
workers, 

“The labor relations committee, which will be 
above the union dispatching officer, will be the 
determining factor. The chairman of that com- 
mittee (to be appointed by the Secretary of Labor, 
or by some one designated by her) will decide all 
vital issues in dispute. He'll be the deciding factor. 
We must, therefore, wait and see how it works 
out before forming final judgment.” 

One Troublesome Point 

H. P. Melinkow, head of the Pacific Coast Labor 
Bureau and one of the spokesmen for the long- 
shoremen at hearings of the board, said: 

“Tt is a good award, taken as a whole. The joint 
control of the hiring halls with an I. L. A. man as 
dispatching officer, I hope, will work out satis- 
factorily. It is a troublesome point.” 

Employers Will Observe Agreement 

Thomas G. Plant, president of the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association, representing the ship 
owners, issued this statement: 


“The agreement of the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association to submit the issues in dispute to arbi- 
tration by the National Longshoremen’s Board, 
carried with it the obligation to accept the award 
as final and binding. 

“The Waterfront Employers will observe their 
agreement to the limit.” 

The first order of business under the award will 
be the election of the joint hiring hall control 
board at each seaport. The local union of the long- 
shoremen will name three members of the board, 
and the shipowners also will name three persons 
to represent them. 

pe ee ae 
SHIRT MAKERS RAISE WAGES 

The order of President Roosevelt, effective Oc- 
tober 1, reducing working hours from forty to 
thirty-six and increasing wages 10 per cent, will 
be complied with by manufacturing members of 
the Shirt Institute, according to an announcement 
made in New York. The institute was said to have 
approximately 100 members and to produce 35 per 
cent of the men’s shirts and 50 per cent of the 
children’s shirts marketed. Its members, the insti- 
tute stated, employ 15,000 persons in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, West Virginia and Dela- 
ware. 

a 

It appears that the great occidental powers can 
neither understand Japan nor undersell her.— 
Norfolk “Virginian-Pilot.” 
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Award in Longshoremen’s Case 


While it may be a matter for regret that the 
award handed down by the President’s Longshore- 
men’s Board did not grant the full demands of the 
workers, all fair-minded persons will agree that, 
taken all in all, it marks a decided step upward in 
the advance of the dock workers toward decent 
wages and better working conditions. 

The establishment of the six-hour day in long- 
shore work in itself is a distinct victory. At the 
present stage of unemployment it should help ma- 
terially in putting more men to work and thus 
alleviating distress among the  long-stffering 
waterfront toilers. 

The laying down of definite working rules, pen- 
alizing employers for disregard for regular meal 
times, defining certain classes of work for which 
extra compensation shall be paid, the establish- 
ment of joint hiring halls under the supervision 
of representatives of the union and the employers 
—all these may be said to be distinct gains for the 
union. 

The experiment of joint hiring halls will be 
watched with interest. With the halls in charge 
of representatives of both parties, who will share 
the expense, and provision for settlement of dis- 
putes which may arise, there is reason to hope it 
may work out successfully. In any event it must 
be held to be superior to the methods formerly in 
vogue. 

The three members of the President’s board 
have earned the thanks of the entire nation for 
their patient and arduous work in dealing with 
this controversy. Archbishop Hanna, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor McGrady and O. K. Cushing 
have rendered a great service that can not be 
measured by monetary considerations. Above all 
else, they have revived a waning belief in the ade- 
quacy of determining industrial disputes through 
arbitration. 

ee 


Facts Hurt the Power Trust 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, took occasion in a recent radio 
speech to nail one complaint of the power trust 
against the T.V.A. That is the charge that the 
T.V.A., in buying the Knoxville power system, 
forced the company to take a ruinously low price. 
To which Dr. Morgan answers: 

“The critics have not told the public that this 
utility company at one stroke of the pen increased 
its capitalization from $12,000,000 to $17,000,000, 
without adding one cent to its actual properties. 
Neither did they reveal the fact that this company 
had been using high power rates to pay 8 per 
cent dividends on the stock of an obsolete street 
car system which does not even pay its operating 
expenses. Over half the capitalization of the com- 
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pany was made up of water and of a-non-produc- 
tive street car system. The price offered by the 
T.V.A. and accepted by the company is full pay- 
ment of all the actual useful investment.” 

A fairly conclusive answer. And almost at the 
same time the “other Morgan,” as Harcourt A. 
Morgan is called, also a member of the T.V.A., 
disposed of the charge that the government is 
building power plants that never will be needed, 
and that we already have too much electricity. 

“How can we have too much electricity when 
our national domestic consumption is about one- 
third of that of Ontario?” retorted this “other” 
Morgan. “Why, I read the other day in the New 
York ‘Journal of Commerce’ where a representa- 
tive of a big electric manufacturing company said 
that if only one million more electric stoves are 
sold to the housewives of America there would be 
no surplus of electric power.” 

Nothing is so damaging to monopoly claims and 
grievances as facts. 
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The Troubles of Catalonia 


At present, the efforts of Catalonia to secede 
from Spain seem crushed. The odds in numbers 
were too great to be surmounted. Yet the Cata- 
lonians may well try again, as they have tried 
more than once before. They consider themselves 
a separate people, Catalonians first and Spaniards 
a long time afterwards; and there is some reason 
for their claim. 

They speak a separate language, the Catalan, 
which also crosses the border into southern France. 
Catalonia was the first part of Spain to take up 
modern industrial activity, and is the chief manu- 
facturing and commercial center of the country. 
The people are reported by all travelers as more 
brusque, more industrious, more independent than 
other Spaniards. 

In the eight hundred years of warfare in driving 
out the Moors, the people of the Spanish peninsula 
divided into three main kingdoms; Portugal in the 
west, Castile in the center, and Aragon, including 
Catalonia, in the east. If Queen Isabella had 
married the king of Portugal instead of the king 
of Aragon, history might have been quite differ- 
ent. As it is, the Catalonians insist on their separate 
nationality, and the least of their demands is for 
complete control of their local government, much 
like that accorded to the Irish Free State. 
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Labor Board for Oil Industry 


Organized labor has learned from experience 
that the labor sections of codes of fair competition 
can not be relied upon to bring justice to the work- 
ers unless representatives of bona fide unions are 
members of the boards which enforce the labor 
provisions. 

This point is emphasized in the demand made 
by the officers of the International Association of 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America that the code for the petroleum industry 
be reopened and the labor provisions rewritten 
more fully to protect the employees. One amend- 
ment to the code proposed by the association reads 
as follows: 

“For the purpose of advising the administrator 
and enforcing the labor provisions of the code 
there is hereby established a labor advisory and 
enforcement board, which shall consist of five 
members, two of whom shall be chosen from within 
the industry, two from the bona fide labor union 
having jurisdiction within the industry, and an 
impartial chairman, This board to be independent 
and not a part of the planning and co-ordination 
board.” 

There can be no valid objection raised to the 
creation of such a body. There is a growing con- 
viction among all workers that enforcement boards 
made up exclusively of either employers’ repre- 
sentatives or of representatives of the employers 
and the so-called “public” do not administer the 
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labor provisions of the codes with fairness to the 
employees involved. This conviction would be neu- 
tralized if representatives of bona fide unions were 
included in the membership of every enforcement 
board, in accordance with the policy outlined by 
the International Association of Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinery Workers. 
See te 


Kingdom of Yugoslavia 


The background of the murder of King Alexan- 
der of Yugoslavia is far more interesting than the 
crime itself. It is the aftermath, not only of the 
World War, but of the Turkish conquest of the 
Balkans. The old Serbian kingdom was crushed by 
the Turks at the battle of Kossovo on June 15, 
1389; and still, when the song of that ill-starred 
battle is sung in Serbian villages, the older men sit 
on the ground at the name of a traitor whom they 
blame for that disaster. The East is the land of 
long memories. 

The Turkish hordes rolled forward till they 
reached the very walls of Vienna, and it took a 
Polish king, Sobieski, to chase them away. As a 
sign of gratitude, perhaps, Austria later took part 
in the partition of Poland. The power of Turkey 
ebbed; and Croatia and Slovenia came under the 
rule of Austria-Hungary—not liberty, by any 
means, but better than Turkish control. 

Serbia was set up as an independent principality 
in 1878, helped to drive the Turks out of the rest 
of the Serbian kingdom in the Balkan War in 1913, 
and was joined to the former holdings of Austria 
and Hungary in 1918. The country now contains 
nearly 100,000 square miles and about 14,000,000 
people. 

‘All three groups speak dialects of the same lan- 
guage; but the Serbs write and print in Russian 
characters, while the Croats and Slovenes use the 
Roman alphabet. 

The kingdom formed in 1918 was first called the 
“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes”; 
but in 1929, Alexander changed it to ‘“Yugo- 
Slavia.” That change came as a sort of marker in 
the struggle between the Croats and Slovenes for 
local self-government, against the Serbian insist- 
ence on a centralized state. Since 1929 the king 
has been virtually a dictator; and he was killed by 
a member of a Croatian society. 

o___—_—_ 


German Labor Conditions 


The Prussian minister of home affairs has pro- 
mulgated an order regarding the issue of pass- 
ports which throws light on labor conditions in 
Germany. The decree lays down that, in order to 
prevent injury to German industry, passports for 
“persons who are definitely known or thought to 
be highly-specialized workers” are in future only 
to be issued with the permission of the competent 
labor office. 

It looks as if the highly-specialized workers in 
Germany are so dissatisfied with the living condi- 
tions, depressed wages and the tyranny of the 
factory, that one year of Hitler rule has been 
enough to send them abroad, where they can live 
in freedom and receive wages which are denied to 
them in Germany. This refusal to grant them 
passports makes them into involuntary prisoners 
upon whom are to be forced the blessings of Fas- 
cism, 

Just one more proof that Nazi. Germany has 
many of the characteristics of a barracks and a 
jail. 

ee 
ANNOUNCED 


“My deah boy,” effused the elegant lady of 


aristocratic demeanor to the schoolboy at the gate, 
“will you—ha—inform Hector Reginald Cornelius 
Mannington-Mannington that his mother has ar- 
rived?” “Sure, ma’am,” returned the boy. Then 
facing the playing field he yelled, “Snifty, the old 
girl’s blown in.”—Ex. 
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From Labor Viewpoint 


The problem we are facing today is not one of 
overproduction, but rather one of underconsump- 
tion. There can be no overproduction of food 
when people are hungry, no overproduction of 
clothing with people in rags.——Colonel W. F. Ax- 
ton, in address before A. F. of L. Convention. 


The appointment of Frank R. Devlin to fill the 
vacancy on the State Railroad Commission will be 
generally approved by those acquainted with his 
ability and probity. A former member of the com- 
mission, from which he resigned in 1921, he brings 
to the position a wide experience as lawyer, judge 
and legislator. 


An oral agreement between employers and em- 
ployees might be regarded as legal, but such an 
agreement might be impracticable in satisfying the 
collective bargaining provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. A ruling to this effect 
has been handed down by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Refusal to sign an agreement may 
be taken as a denial of the right of collective bar- 
gaining, the board held. 


Addressing the National Conference of Catholic 
charities at Cincinnati, former Governor Al Smith 
of New York declared workmen’s compensation 
laws to be “the greatest step in social legislation,” 
“but,” he continued, “regulatory statutes are not 
worth the paper they are written on unless there 
are adequate appropriations made for their en- 
forcement.” And he might have added that dili- 
gence on the part of the enforcing officials also is 
a great aid. 


A strange case is that of Judge Egan of Jersey 
City, who, after issuing sweeping injunctions in 
labor disputes, and being criticized by the review- 
ing court, admitted that he had not read the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia act. His statement that hereafter 
“labor organizations will find they have the same 
rights as other litigants” is a candid admission that 
heretofore they have been denied those rights. All 
of which is an admonition to trade unionists to 
closely scan the records of candidates for the judi- 
cial bench before casting their ballots in elections. 


The San Francisco “Chronicle” has been fined 
$1000 by the State Supreme Court for contempt, 
it being held that the publication of a so-called 
“scoop” purporting to give details of a decision 
to be issued in the Lamson murder case tended to 
bring the court into disrepute. The case is con- 
sidered remarkable in that it reveals the “Chron- 
icle” in the guise of a sensational newspaper— 
something entirely foreign to its former attitude 
in relation to news. The source of the information 
upon which an elaborate story was built up was 
not revealed. 


The retirement of Lloyd K. Garrison from the 
chairmanship of the National Labor Relations 
Board will be a genuine loss to the Recovery 
administration, and to the workers of the country. 
As an evidence of the sincerity with which he has 
attacked his job, a story is related of how he 
single-handed averted the scheduled strike of the 
Interrational Seamen’s Union. Although his board 
was without jurisdiction, Garrison offered his serv- 
ices to both the employers and the seamen as a 
private citizen in an effort at mediation. His offer 
was accepted. The result was that forty-eight 
steamship companies, operating 450 vessels, agreed 
to union recognition and collective bargaining. He 
had disappeared from his office without making 
announcement of his plan, and returned a week 
later and unobtrusively announced that there 
would be no strike. 
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THE POPULAR C.C.C. 


One “new deal” measure which seems to have 
universal approval is the C.C.C.—Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. President Roosevelt’s statement re- 
cently that the work of the Corps must be contin- 
ued will bring no protest worth mentioning from 
any quarter, Everybody’s for it. 

The Corps has a present authorized strength of 
just under 370,000; and its main work has been 
cleaning up, policing, and making roads in national 
parks and national forests. Robert Fechner, 
director of the Corps, reports to the President 
that in his long inspection trip last summer: 

“I did not meet one individual who expressed 
an unfavorable opinion of the organization or its 
accomplishments. On the contrary, everyone with 
whom I came in contact made an urgent plea for 
more C.C.C. camps.” 

Mr. Fechner says that the work of these boys 
has advanced the forestry program of this country 
from five to fifteen years. On guard during the 
greatest drought recorded in our history, they 
probably prevented devastating forest fires; and 
some of them paid for their service with their lives. 

Best of all, young men from more than half a 
million families on relief have been revitalized, 
encouraged, turned from hopelessness to confi- 
dence. At the present time, about 10,000 of them 
are quitting each month to go to private jobs; 
and that means much for the training they have 
had, as well as for improving industrial conditions. 

It is well to remember, too, that the director of 
this successful enterprise is vice-president of the 
International Association of Machinists—I.L.N.S. 

————————@—_____ 
“CONSCIOUS SUPERIORITY” 


General Motors Corporation has issued a pam- 
phlet proclaiming that collective bargaining is a 
very fine thing, provided all power is kept entirely 
in the hands of the company. 

That is a literal statement of the case. For ex- 
ample, the company refuses in advance to consider 
arbitration of “any point of issue where compro- 
mise might injure the long-term interests of the 
business.” The company is left sole judge as to 
when and how such injury “might” come and 
therefore could rule out of negotiation any subject 
which it found unpleasant. 

In another place the company reminds its em- 
ployees that the managers of General Motors are 
busy people, who must not be bothered without 
due and formal five days’ notice. The more 
urgently an industrial dispute needs settling, the 
more it would be hampered by such delay. And 
almost as aggravating as this hedging is the con- 
descension that fairly salts the pamphlet from end 
to end. It fairly drips with conscious superiority— 
and if there is anything that makes an argument 
hard to settle without brickbats, that is it. 

Nevertheless, it represents some advance on the 
past record of General Motors that it feels under 
obligation to make any statement.—I. L. N. S. 

, ee 
ARBITRARY POLICE ACTION 


Police interruption of.a meeting of striking em- 
ployees of the Macauley Company, New York 
book publishers, has been emphatically protested 
to Mayor La Guardia. The meeting, scheduled for 
Monday, September 24, in front of the company’s 
offices, got under way but was not completed. 
Although the committee said it had permission to 
hold the meeting at the corner at noon, the police 
halted the demonstration. The strike committee 
asserted that Lauren Gilfillan, author of “I Went 
to Pit College,” was pulled down as she stepped 
into a chair to speak. Eventually the meeting was 
held across the street. 
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There are union shops and non-union shops. A 
demand for the union label shows that union shops 
are preferred. 


Commentand Criticism 


LL. N. S. 

Workers in manufacturing lumber and lumber 
products are not wanted in Ohio—or at least, they 
are not being encouraged to stay there. There 
were 30,623 of these workers in the state in 1916. 
There were only 13,980 left on the lumber pay- 
rolls in 1932. The workers in 1916 got total wages 
of $19,613,829. What were left of them in 1932— 
the latest year for which figures are available— 
received total pay of $12,637,927. 

These figures have been gathered by the State 
Department of Industrial Relations and compiled 
by the Fred Croxtons, father and son, who have 
given so many studies of work and wages. They 
are published in the Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Between 1916 and 1925, total wages in the lum- 
ber industry of Ohio more than doubled, reaching 
a high point of $40,645,144 for the last named 
year. From that time, at the height of the building 
boom, wage payments tapered off until in 1929 
they totaled $35,296,692—about the average of 
the post-war period. 

a ee 

Taking 1929 as a standard, the Croxtons say: 

“The average number of persons employed de- 
clined 12,607, or 47.4 per cent, from 1929 to 1932; 
total wage and salary. payments decreased $22,- 
658,765, or 64.2 per cent, and the average wage 
and salary payment decreased $424, or 31.9 per 
cent, from $1328 in 1929 to $904 in 1932.” 

While lumber workers did not have such fluc- 
tuating employment as was shown in the building 
trades, the number of those workers varied 11.1 
per cent in 1929, 16.9 per cent in 1930, 15.2 per 
cent in 1931 and 12.3 per cent in 1932. 

Ce Se 

President Roosevelt has appointed a board to 
carry out the law passed by the last Congress, 
and wipe out the “alley slums” which are a stand- 
ing disgrace to the national capital. 

The mills of reform, especially of reform that 
deals with land and housing, may turn out a good 
grist in the end; but they grind with exceeding 
slowness. The first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
launched a crusade against the alley tenements of 
Washington 21 years ago. Nobody came openly 
to the defense of these shacks, which in large 
measure were merely converted stables. But some- 
how, things dragged, and continued to drag. Then 
they quit even dragging, and anchored, until the 
present administration came in, 

The Roosevelt board may get quick action; but 
there are goodly numbers of old newspaper men 
in Washington who will wait to be shown. 

* * * 

Stocks have been gravitating to lower levels in 
recent months which is usually considered a sign 
of bad times; but advertising in the magazines is 
going up, which is counted a sign of good busi- 
ness. It would be wise to take both indications 
with a grain of salt. : 

At the height of the boom, standard stocks sold 
at prices which would make their dividends yield 
the buyer 3 per cent or even less on his money. 
Gilt edged bonds command as much, and meas- 
ured by income, some stocks still give scanty re- 
turns. 

On the other hand, the sharp increase in na- 
tional advertising in magazines shows only that 
the advertisers believe there is a market for their 
wares and at times they have been mistaken. 

——_—-o@—_______ 


DISADVANTAGEOUS 
Dr. William Mayo remarks: “There might be 
situations in which nudism would be strictly dis- 
advantageous.” Ah, yes! And if a sunburned nudist 


stepped on a hornets’ nest in a briar patch, that 
might be one of them.—Boston “Herald.” 
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Convention Approves 
Industrial Unionism 


Determined to meet squarely the changing in- 
dustrial situation accompanying the development 
of mass production industries, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at its 54th annual convention 
here, made labor history and adopted one of the 
most far-reaching changes in its structural policy, 
when a report of the Resolutions Committee was 
adopted directing the granting of charters to 
workers in mass production industries and calling 
for the immediate and effective organization of 


others. 


Announcement of approval of the resolution by 
President Green brought forth prolonged hand- 
clapping and lusty cheers from 450 enthusiastic 
delegates, who recognized the occasion as a mem- 
orable one in the progress of the great American 


labor movement. 
Craft Unions Fully Protected 


Adoption of the resolution directing that indus- 
trial, or “vertical” charters be issued, does not very 
materially affect the 106 existing craft, or “hori- 


zontal” unions now affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Protection of craft organizations in their own 
sphere is definitely assured. 

Those who discussed the resolution predicted 
that it would bring to the trade unions hundreds 
of thousands who would learn and understand the 
struggles of labor. 

The Resolution 

The move was also hailed as organized fabor’s 
answer to the growth of company-fostered unions 
in the automobile, steel and other mass production 
industries as well as to the competition of inde- 
pendent and communist unions. 


The resolution as reported by the committee 
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and adopted by the convention reviews at length 
the changing industrial conditions and develop- 
ments in industry and labor organizations, together 
with the vast amount of evidence presented to the 
committee at several hearings, and concludes with 
the following paragraphs: 

“The American Federation of Labor is desirous 
of meeting this demand. We consider it our duty 
to formulate policies which will fully protect the 
jurisdictional rights of all trade unions organized 
upon craft lines and afford every opportunity for 
development and accession of those workers en- 
gaged upon work over which these organizations 
exercise jurisdiction. 

“Experience has shown that craft organization 
is.most effective in protecting the welfare and ad- 
vancing the interests of workers where the nature 
of the industry, such as the lines of demarcation 
between crafts, are distinguishable. 

“However, it is also realized that in many of the 
industries in which thousands of workers are em- 
ployed a new condition exists requiring organiza- 
tion upon a different basis to be most effective. 

“To meet this new condition the executive coun- 
cil is directed to issue charters for national or 
international’ unions in the automotive, cement, 
aluminum and such other mass-production and 
miscellaneous industries as in the judgment of the 
executive council may be necessary to meet the 
situation. 

“That the executive council shall at the earliest 
practical date inaugurate, manage, promote and 
conduct a campaign of organization in the iron and 
steel industry. 

“That, in order to protect and safeguard the 
members of such national and international unions 
as are chartered, the American Federation of 
Labor shall for a provisional period direct the 
policies, administer the business and designate the 
administrative and financial officers of such newly 
organized unions.” 


Much Constructive Work Done 


While the passage of the resolution directing 
admission of industrial unions is regarded as the 
outstanding achievement, the great fifty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor accomplished a vast amount of constructive 
work in many phases of organized labor’s rightful 
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Weirton Steel Case 
Important to N.R.A. 


The government’s suit against the Weirton Steel 
Company of Weirton, W. Va., in which an injunc- 
tion is sought to prevent the steel company from 
interfering with an election among employees to 
select collective bargaining representatives, as 
ordered by the Labor Board, is now expected to 
result in a court interpretation of rights of labor 
and of capital having more far-reaching effect than 
any court decision of the “new deal” to date. Gov- 
ernment attorneys and those representing the steel 
firm, after proceeding cautiously with the case be- 
fore Federal Judge John P. Nields for two weeks, 
now admit that they each attach unusual import- 
ance to the case. 


Reflecting changing conditions, it has been ap- 
parent that not only the right of workers to or- 
ganize, but the “company union” and the closed 
shop will have important bearing on the final de- 
cision, likely to be written eventually in the United 
States Supreme Court. 


The government seeks to restrain the company 
from violating the collective bargaining clause of 
N.R.A. while carefully presenting a case to estab- 
lish a clear-cut violation of the collective bargain- 
ing clause. Government lawyers each step of the 
way have sought even more strenuously to prevent 
courts from dodging the vital issue of the consti- 
tutionality of N.R.A. 

It is for this reason that much time has been 
spent in establishing the interstate character of 
the company’s business. It is only through the 
interstate commerce clause of the constitution that 
Congress can exercise a power over the company’s 
business. 


function in protecting and promoting the welfare 
of wage earners and the peaceful progress of the 
nation. 

Practically every subject in which labor is in- 
terested was considered by the several committees, 
which brought in reports in each instance for ap- 
proval or disapproval by the delegates. 


The convention as a whole is regarded as one 
of the most vital and most constructive ever held 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

———_ > —__—_ 
LECTURE BY FATHER HUBBARD 


“Conquering the Aghileen Pinnacles” will be 
the subject of a lecture by Father Bernard Hub- 
bard, S. J., at the Columbia Theater, 135 O’Farrell 
street, on Sunday evening, October 21, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be devoted to aiding needy 
students at the University of San Francisco. Father 
Hubbard has just returned to San Francisco after 
months of eventful exploration in the Aleutian 
Islands. Tickets may be secured from Sherman, 
Clay & Co. or from the university, 2130 Fulton 
street. 
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Resolutions Adopted 
By Recent Convention 


The following is a list of the resolutions adopted 
by the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which adjourned last Friday. Two hun- 
dred and fifteen resolutions were introduced and 
reported by committees, many of which were prac- 
tically duplicates: 


Organization of agricultural and cannery work- 
ers’ unions. 


Organization of timber workers if funds permit. 

Co-operation of affiliated unions in organization 
campaign of Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America. 

Instruction of. executive council to aid in having 
national and international unions remove bars to 
colored workers and reaffirming the Federation’s 
traditional stand against discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, sex or politics. 

Continuation of federation’s regular membership 
activities without special assessment to expand 
work, 

Cooperation of state federations in a campaign 
for state minimum wage acts. 

Five-day, six-hour work week without reduction 
in pay. 

Eight-hour day for fire fighters. 

Continuation of boycott of German-made goods. 

Organization of retail salespeople. 

Instruction of President Green to bring to atten- 
tion of President Roosevelt the charge that four 
large Eastern shipbuilding concerns have a 
stranglehold on naval contracts. 

Support of legislation in the interest of farmers. 

Expenditures for permanent highway improve- 
ments as an aid to re-employment. 

Removal of convict-made goods from the open 
market. 

Reaffirming Federation’s stand against use of 
cost of living basis for determining wages. 

Vigorous campaign of co-operation to further 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

Organization of industrial unions at discretion 
of executive council. 

General theory of unemployment insurance, pro- 
vided it is based on sound economics. 

More effective legislative activity. 

Allotment of 50 per cent of time on radio sta- 
tions to non-profit organizations. 

Preference for employment of union account- 
ants. 

Code for office workers. 

Child labor amendment to the constitution. 

Right of public employees to organize. 

“More reasonable rates and improvement in ser- 
vice” of telephone and telegraph companies. 

Equal pay for equal work for women. 

Barring commuting workers from countries bor- 
dering United States. 

Increase in maximum relief per family by 
S.E.R.A, ; 

Better working conditions on government con- 
tracts and protesting “kick-back racket.” 
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Higher standards of government employment. 

Thirty-year optional retirement for government 
employees, 

Civil service court of appeals. 

A series of resolutions concerning employment 
in the Panama Canal Zone calling for retirement 
and pension rights and better working conditions. 

Right to vote for citizens of District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Legislation forbidding enlisted men in army and 
navy from doing repair work which could be done 
by civilians. 

Action by executive council to have company 
unions outlawed by modification or clarification 
of Section 7-a of the N.R.A. 

Protesting adoption of 
“Safety of Life at Sea.” 

Extension of maximum age limit under civil 
service on temporary work to 55. 

Better wages and working conditions at Boulder 
Dam. 

Protesting lynchings. 

Application of exclusion laws to seamen. 

Restoration of provisions of seamen’s act. 

Defense of public school system and its full 
maintenance. 

Legislation protecting rights of teaehers to join 
unions. 

Adequate funds for vocational education. 

New convention of building trades department 
in Washington in November to settle issue of re- 
fusal to permit reaffiliation of carpenters, brick- 
layers and electrical workers. 

Fight against racketeering and gangsterism. 

Freeing Mooney and Billings. 

Full publicity about government officials or 
other individuals involved in munitions industry 
investigation. 

Union scales for skilled work in C.C.C. camps. 

Revival of C. W. A. 

Health insurance. 

Code for barber trades. 

SS SS 
SLAUGHTER OF STRIKERS 

During the great textile strike, fourteen people 
were killed and a large number were wounded, 
according to reports to strike headquarters in 
Washington. Many hold that these deaths, or most 
of them, were simply legal “murder” on the part 
of police, militia and armed mill guards, who were 
instructed to “protect mill property” but ap- 
parently had no such instructions concerning the 
lives of workers. 
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Unique Position of 
Donald R. Richberg 


In the opinion of several interested labor observ- 
ers, the gradual elevation of Donald R. Richberg, 
53-year-old former railway brotherhood lawyer, 
has brought him to the point of being the most 
influential person in the government, outside of 
the cabinet members, with unsurpassed powers, 
says an A. F. of L. News Service dispatch. 

His particular domain is the emergency field of 
federal activity. The combination of official duties 
and increasing personal dependence placed upon 
him by President Roosevelt give the smiling Chi- 
cagoan a unique place in national affairs. 

Mr. Roosevelt scarcely would concede that there 
is an assistant president. Richberg would deny it. 
But here are his responsibilities: 

(1) Director of the industrial emergency com- 
mittee, reorganized recently by executive order; 
(2) executive secretary of the executive council; 
(3) executive director of the National Emergency 


Council, and (4) general counsel (on leave) of 
N.R.A. 


Is Not a Radical 

While some labor leaders have been fearful of 
leanings “to the right,” as evidenced by his re- 
ported interpretation of the majority rule of work- 
ers in industry, big business suspected Richberg 
of “radicalism” when he came to Washington as 
the N.R.A.’s highest paid executive. 

Richberg has written books. He battled Samuel 
Insull in Chicago long before that fight was popu- 
lar. He was a progressive Republican until he 
joined the “new deal.” 

One labor leader summed it up in this manner: 
“Whatever Richberg was or may be, he is. today 
the top man in the ‘new deal,’ next to President 
Specter Mg 

oe 

Behind the Dillingers and the Diamonds and the 
Gerald Chapmans and the “Pretty Boy” Floyds 
there stand the slums—Langdon W. Post, New 
York City tenement house commissioner. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


The regular monthly meeting of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21 will be held in Con- 
vention Hall, Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth street, 
near Capp, on Sunday, October 21. The meeting 
will convene at 1 o'clock p. m. Many matters of 
sufficient importance to inspire a large attendance 
will be presented for consideration of the member- 
ship. The perpetuation and success of the union 
depends upon the degree of interest shown in its 
welfare by each and every one of its individual 
members. It is not only your privilege but your 
duty to attend all meetings of the organization, 
where you can and should voice your ideas of its 
proper conduct and management. 

Robert B. Tummonds, who had been affiliated 
with San Francisco Typographical Union for ‘more 
than seventeen years, died of a heart ailment at 
his home, 1319 Fountain street, Alameda, after an 
illness of less than a week. Mr. Tummonds, a 
native of Ontario, N. Y., was 54 years 9 months 
and 21 days of age when death laid its hand upon 
him. He was a proofreader of extraordinary abil- 
ity, and for nine years preceding his passing was 
in the employ of the Crocker-Union Litho Com- 
pany. Mr. Tummonds’ immediate survivors are 
his widow, Mrs. Helen B. Tummonds; three daugh- 
ters, Ruth, Marion and Helen, and an only sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Dean of the Miller Typographic 
Service composing room staff. He was a son-in- 
law of J. W. Crawley, former secretary of Sacra- 
mento Typographical Union, now affiliated with 
Oakland Union No. 36. Mr. Tummonds’ friends, 
who were legion and by whom he was highly 
esteemed, are sorrowing with his relatives and 
extending their sympathy in their bereavement. 
Funeral services of Mr. Tummonds were at an 
Alameda mortuary chapel last Saturday afternoon, 
with five of his fellow unionists and Mr. Eugene 
Kauffman, vice-president of the Crocker-Union 
Company, as pallbearers. 

Fred S. Gable, member of Los Angeles Typo- 
graphical Union No. 174, has returned to his home 
in the southern metropolis after a visit with his 
son, James F. Gable, who is taking an advanced 
course in music at the University of California, 
Berkeley, preparatory to becoming a teacher in 
that art. While in San Francisco and vicinity 
Gable, Sr., had the pleasure of renewing his ac- 
quaintance with several delegates and visitors to 
the American Federation of Labor convention. 
Having been a delegate to the 1924 (Toronto) con- 
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vention of the I. T. U. and a representative of Los 
Angeles Union in the Long Beach convention of 
the International, as well as a visitor to Seattle 
when the I. T. U. met there in 1929, Gable has 
become well known throughout the jurisdiction. 
He conveyed the greetings of several Los Angeles 
“comps” to a number of San Francisco printers. 

According to “Editor and Publisher,” twenty- 
two volumes of the old London “Gazette,” dating 
from its inception in 1665 to 1727, brought $1650 
in private sale to a New York collector October 7. 
In excellent condition because they were printed 
on hand-made linen paper, the volumes were for- 
merly the property of Thomas L. Elder. Contain- 
ing an individual collection of official records of 
the history of England and her colonies, the bound 
files drew a record price for a set of old news- 
papers. 

A report is current that Rolland R. Vandegrift, 
who recently resigned his office as California state 
director of finance, has retired as publisher of the 
Stockton (Cal.) “Independent.” It is said control 
of that paper has been or will be assumed by 
C. M. Wheeler, formerly of Denver, and Frank 
Schroder of Los Angeles, the option to purchase 
the property being under an agreement which ex- 
pires Novensber 1. It is further reported that Mr. 
Vandegrift will devote his time to the operation 
of mining property in California. 

Ask Joe Benz for the best way to get an ob- 
structing composing room metal truck out of your 
pathway and he’ll tell you any other way is the 
best than to give it a kick—or even kicking at it. 
He knows. He tried that method. Result, he’s now 
leaning heavily on a cane of some weight and 
dimensions to get about. 

Well, we suppose this question, involving a 
request for a wage increase, will have to be sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitration for final settle- 
ment: An Irishman working for a Dutchman asked 
for an increase in pay. The Dutchman replied: “If 
you are worth it I would be pleased to give it to 
you. Now, let us see what you do in a year, Pat. 
We have 365 days in a year; you sleep eight hours 
every day, which makes 122 days you sleep, which, 
taken from 365 days, leaves 243. Now, you have 
eight hours’ recreation each day, which makes 122 
days, taken from 243 days, leaves 121 days. We 
have 52 Sundays in a year which you have off, 
leaving you 69 days. You have 14 days’ vacation. 
Take this off and you have 55 days left. You don’t 
work Saturday afternoon; this makes 26 days in a 
year. Take this off and you have 29 days left. Now, 
Pat, you allow 1% hours for meals, which totals 
in a year 28 days. Take this off and you have one 
day left. I always give you St. Patrick’s day off, 
so, I ask you, Pat, are you entitled to a raise?” 
Pat then answered: “Well, what the h—— have I 
been doing?” 

Like almost every other human being, the itin- 
erant printer who has been traveling in a style 
established long ago is finding “the going” is 
becoming tougher and tougher. The new stream- 
line trains have no bars or rods, therefore reserva- 
tions in those compartments which formerly sup- 
ported the brakes are no longer available. Good- 
bye! No more “Rusty Browns”! 

ee 


DEPENDENT ON COMMUNITY CHEST 

Commenting on the Community Chest slogan, 
“One neighbor in four needs your help!” J. H. 
Threlkeld, chairman of the campaign committee, 
says: “Despite governmental participation in relief, 
more than 150,000 people are dependent upon Chest 
agencies. Total relief given to San Franciscans 
during July by the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion averaged $25.49 per family. Necessary aid and 
services which can not be purchased out of this 
slender budget must be provided by Chest 
agencies.” 

—————_ @&___—__——__ 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

Union meeting, Labor Temple, Sunday, October 
21. 

Apparently a downward trend—financially—or a 
new low in M. T. D. U. treasury. On August 1 
the treasury had on hand $1172.55; by August 31 
the balance dropped to $615.59; receipts for Au- 
gust amounted to $607.58. A total of $900, or $300 
each, was advance convention expense of the 
president, vice-president and secretary-treasurer. 
Though these officers reside in Toronto, New 
York and St. Louis respectively, advance expense 
to Chicago conventions was the same amount for 
each of them. The vice-president also drew $150 
as advance expense to Philadelphia. 

Rumors persist that M. T. D. U. officers 
threaten further court litigation against the I. T. 
U. Some thirty-five hundred dollars was loaned 
the M. T. D. U. officers by unions affiliated with 
that organization for previous court litigation 
against the I. T. U., in which the I. T. U. won 
two court decisions. No statement has been pub- 
lished showing said loan has been paid. As the 
M. T. D. U. treasury is in anything but a healthy 
condition for any contemplated court litigation, it 
becomes apparent some clever financiering is going 
to be necessary to pay attorneys’ fees. Aside from 
its officers, the lawyers are the only ones who have 
received any dividends from the M. T. D. U. 

Interpretations of laws, it would appear, are no 
less remarkable than previous decisions rendered 
by M. T. D. U. officers in times past. Though one 
union affiliated with that organization erased all 
mention of a Mailers’ Trade District Union from 
its local by-laws, a decision was rendered stating 
such action on the part of said union did not con- 
stitute secession from the M. T. D. U. The 
union continues paying per capita to the M. T. 
D. Uz 

An amendment offered to the decision rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts by Cole- 
man et al. vs. James R. Martin et al. of Boston 
was dismissed by the court. The only recourse 
Coleman et al. now have is to appeal to the Fed- 
eral District Court of Indiana, presided over by 
Judge Baltzell, who summarily dismissed the an- 
cillary bill of complaint filed by the M. T. D. U. 
officers against the I. T. U. 

Claude M. Baker, first vice-president of the I. 
T. U., was a visitor to the “Chronicle” chapel one 
evening last week, making new acquaintances and 
renewing old ones. Mr. Baker expressed regrets 
that the lack of time prevented his paying a visit 
to other chapels. As president of Typographical 
Union No. 21, and also as first vice-president of 
the I. T. U., the relations between Mr. Baker and 
the members of No. 18 have been friendly and 
harmonious. 


—_——_—_ &—_____—_ 
BENJAMIN ELLISBERG HONORED 

The following resolutions were adopted at a 
recent meeting of Ornamental Plasterers’ Union 
No. 460: 

“Whereas, Brother Benjamin Ellisberg for thir- 
teen successive terms loyally and ably served this 
union in the capacity of president and business 
agent, often with little or no compensation; and 

“Whereas, Finding it now necessary to change 
his occupation, Brother Benjamin Ellisberg has 
tendered us his resignation; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Ornamental Plasterers’ Union, 
Local 460, A. F. of L., at regular meeting assem- 
bled this 25th day of September, 1934, That we 
express our deep regret over Brother Ellisberg’s 
resignation and wish -him success in his new 
endeavors; further be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution shall 
be sent to Brother Benjamin Ellisberg, to ‘Organ- 
ized Labor,’ to the Labor Clarion, and to the 
‘Plasterer.’ ” 
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Charter Amendment 11 
Should Be Defeated 


Charter Amendment No. 11 is a hodge-podge of 
ill-considered provisions, carelessly drawn, hastily 
thrown together, unconstitutional in part, and defi- 
nitely harmful to business and labor, according to 
the Citizens’ Campaign Committee, which says: 

“Eminent lawyers, including City Attorney John 
J. O’Toole and Assistant State Attorney John J. 
Dailey, join in declaring that the amendment is 
probably unconstitutional in certain important 
features and doubtful in others. 

“Tt will unquestionably lead to prolonged and 
expensive litigation and may throw the whole 
question of municipal salaries into such a mess 
that the city’s entire financial system will be 
wrecked. 

“While the amendment would reduce all munici- 
pal salaries below those paid in private employ- 
ment, it is so poorly drawn that it would not save 
one penny to any taxpayer during this fiscal year, 
nor could any surplus be applied to tax reductions 
next year. 

“All that it will do is to stop two or three mil- 
lion dollars from flowing freely into the channels 
of trade, commerce, business and industry—and 
impounding a large part of these mythical “sav- 
ings” in an emergency reserve fund. 

“This destruction of buying power would be felt 
immediately by all local business and would de- 
press all property values in the city. Moreover, 
it would hinder economic recovery and this at a 
time when everybody is striving with might and 
main to bring back prosperity and employment. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt says: 

“We must have immediate co-operation to 
secure an increase in wages and buying power.’ 

“This destruction of purchasing power would 
not be temporay. Under the amendment it would 
be permanent. Despite the statements of a few 
proponents, the amendment makes it mandatory 
that all municipal salaries shall be permanently 
fixed at present depression levels paid in private 
employment. Because of its slovenly construction, 
the amendment then provides that there shall be 
deducted from these depressed wages an additional 
5% per cent to 20 per cent, thus bringing munici- 
pal salaries below the levels of private employment. 

“This breaking down of buying power will affect 
others than those employed by the city. Perma- 
nent destruction of wage standards in public em- 
ployment will be followed by destruction of wage 
standards in private employment. 

“Nor does this smashing of wage standards 
apply only to higher paid municipal officers. It 
applies to all municipal employees, including those 
receiving only $50 a month, 

“These lower paid groups have during the de- 
pression joined with their fellow municipal em- 
ployees in voluntarily contributing $6,000,000 to 
unemployment and taxpayer relief. All municipal 
employees are now voluntarily contributing from 
3% per cent to 15 per cent of their wages for 
unemployment and taxpayer relief. This amend- 
ment would further reduce their wages from 5Y 
ber cent to 20 per cent. That is, this is an additional 
reduction, 

“It is because of the calamitous effects that this 
drastic and permanent breakdown of buying 
Power would have on all the people of San Fran- 
cisco—including landlords, merchants, professional 
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groups and workers—that organizations represent- 
ing all of these interests are united in urging all 
citizens to vote ‘no’ on charter amendment No. 11 
These organizations are as follows: 

“Labor Council, Chamber of Commerce, Build- 
ing Trades Council, Down Town Association, 
Central Council of Civic Clubs, Civic League of 
Improvement Clubs, Republican County Commit- 
tee, Retail Grocers’ Association, South of Market 
Boys, Inc., Veterans of Foreign Wars, Democratic 
County Committee, Voters’ Council, The Young 
Democrats, The Young Republicans, American 
Legion Posts, Clement Street Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association, 
Associated General Contractors, Propellor Club, 
California Retail Florists’ Association, Columbus 
Civic Union.” 
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Meaning of Name Hetch Hetchy 


Subject of Current Discussion 

As the date for the official completion of the 
Hetch Hetchy water supply system draws near 
San Franciscans are again wrinkling their fore- 
heads over the meaning of those two oddly allitera- 
tive words—“Hetch Hetchy.” 

Waters from the Hetch Hetchy system will pour 
into a city reservoir on October 28, when thou- 
sands of citizens are expected to gather at the 
south end of the Crystal Springs Reservoir Lake, 
in San Mateo County, for the celebration. Headed 
by the Hon. Harold Ickes, secretary of the interior, 
federal, state and city officials will participate in 
the exercises, : 

Hetch Hetchy, actually, is the name originally 
given by the Indians to a small region high in the 
Sierra Nevadas. It is a gouge of solid granite at 
an elevation of 3500 feet. Geologists lay the un- 
usual formation to glacial action, or the action of 
falling waters, or both. How long it took to form 
or what processes caused the differentiation of this 
canyon from thousands of others is problematical. 

The Hetch Hetchy canyon differs from others 
in the Sierras in two respects important to its 
present function as a massive reservoir for the 
water supply system: first, the floor of the can- 
yon is level, and second, its outlet is a narrow 
gorge cut down sharply into the solid granite for 
hundreds of feet. 

Indian lore, responsible for the name ‘“Hetch 
Hetchy,” has been lost. The Indians have disap- 
peared. Conjectures as to its meaning have sug- 
gested the grasses, the winds, or the stately pines 
standing like sentinels on either side of the narrow 
end of the valley. William J. Bryan once humor- 
ously remarked that perhaps the name referred to 
some sort of Indian war dance. 

Today the strangely named canyon is a massive 
reservoir storing 67,000,000,000 gallons of water, 
with the O’Shaughnessy Dam built to its present 
height. The ultimate storage, with the dam built 
to its full height, will be 116,000,000,000 gallons. 
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TRITE BUT TIMELY 


We don’t know where we heard it, but the recent 
attack on the N.R.A. by former President Hoover 
brings it to mind. “Lincoln freed the slaves— 
Hoover freed the workers.”—“Oil Worker.” 


For Education Week 


San Francisco became the focal point in the ob- 
servance of American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 5 to 11, when the transbay bridge, as drawn 
by a San Francisco youth, was selected as the 
symbol to be used throughout the nation by the 
United States Office of Education, the National 
Education Association and the National Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. 

A cartoon drawn by James Zootis, art student 
at Mission High School, labels the piers of the 
bridge as “Education” supporting the “traffic of 
life” main runways of the structure. The sketch 
was selected as the best in a nation-wide compe- 
tition and will be used throughout the country in 
the coming observance of American Education 
Week. It also forms the basis of the campaign 
slogan, “Educating for Tomorrow.” 

Plans for the observance in San Francisco are 
already under way. A meeting of interested citi- 
zens was held at the City Hall on Wednesday, 
October 17, to co-operate with the executive com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Edwin A. Lee and composed 
of the following: 

Charles Albert Adams, chairman of education 
committee of the Commonwealth Club; Denis 
Donohoe, representing the Retailers’ Association 
of San Francisco; Hon. C. Harold Caulfield and 
Hon. Ira W. Coburn, representing the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education; James Fisk, state adju- 
tant American Legion, Department of California; 
Mrs, Eric W. Hammond, president Second Dis- 
trict Congress of Parents and Teachers; Rev. John 
Collins, representing the Right Rev. E. L. Par- 
sons, bishop of California; Miss Alice Rose Power, 
representing the State Board of Education; Miss 
Edith Pence, representing all teacher organiza- 
tions in San Francisco; Monsignor Charles A. 
Ramm, pastor St. Mary’s Cathedral; Rabbi Irving 
F. Reichert, Temple Emmanu-El; H. D, Saville, 
representing the Association for the Advancement 
of Public Education, and Lloyd Berendsen, repre- 
senting civic and service clubs. 

A large committee is already at work in the 
schools under the direction of Miss Bertha E. 
Roberts, Miss Alice Rose Power, Edith E. Pence, 
Walter C. Nolan and John C. McGlade, and ar- 
rangements have been perfected to hold “open 
house” in all the schools during the week which 
ends on Armistice Day. 
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Details of Award 


Following are some of the salient features of the 
award of the National Longshoremen’s Board in 
the waterfront controversy: 

Longshore work is defined as all handling of 
cargo in its transfer from vessel to first place of 
rest, including sorting and piling of cargo on the 
dock, and the direct transfer of cargo from vessel 
to railroad car or barge and vice versa. The fol- 
lowing occupations are included in longshore 
work: Longshoremen, gang bosses, hatch tenders, 
winch drivers, donkey drivers, boom men, burton 
men, sack-turners, side runners, front men, jitney 
drivers, etc. 

Six hours shall constitute a day’s work. Thirty 
hours shall constitute. a week’s work, averaged 
over a period of four weeks. The first six hours 
worked between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
shall be designated as straight time. All work in 
excess of six hours between the hours of 8 a. m. 
and 5 p. m., and all work during meal time and 
between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. on weekdays and 
from 5 p. m. on Saturday to 8 a. m. on Monday, 
and all work on legal holidays, shall be designated 
as overtime. Meal time shall be any one hour be- 
tween 11 a. m. and 1 p. m. When men are required 
to work more than five consecutive hours without 
an opportunity to eat they shall be paid time and 
one-half of the straight or overtime rate, as the 
case may be, for all the time worked in excess of 
five hours without a meal hour. 

The basic rate of pay for longshore work shall 
not be less than 95 cents per hour for straight 
time, nor less than $1.40 per hour for overtime; 
provided, however, that for work which is now 
paid higher than the present basic rates the differ- 
entials above the present basic rates shall be added 
to the basic rates established in this paragraph. 

The hiring of all longshoremen shall be through 
halls maintained and operated jointly by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, Pacific 
Coast District, and the respective employers’ asso- 
ciations. The hiring and dispatching of all long- 
shoremen shall be done through one central hiring 
hall in each of the ports of Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, with such branch halls 
as the Labor Relations Committee shall decide. 
All expense of the hiring halls shall be borne one- 
half by the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Gragnano Products Company. 

“Grizzly Bear,”” organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 

Sutro Baths. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
All non-union independent taxicabs. 
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ciation and one-half by the employers. Each long- 
shoreman registered at any hiring hall who is not 
a member of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association shall pay to the Labor Relations Com- 
mittee toward the support of the hall a sum equal 
to the pro rata share of the expense of the support 
of the hall paid by each member of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. 
——— & -—______. 
FAST REGISTERING GAS METERS 
The California State Railroad Commission has 
instituted a program of gas meter testing that will 
cover the whole state. The order for the investiga- 


tion follows recent meter tests made by the engi- 


neering department of the Railroad Commission 
which disclosed that gas meters of a certain type 
in use by some of the large gas utilities of the 
state were registering fast. 

———@&____—__ 

BORAH REBUKED 

Senator Borah tells this one: His wife was rep- 

rimanding him for carelessness in dress. “Why, 
Mary,” he said, “one of the Senators said today 
that I was the best dressed man in the Senate.” 
“It must have been Senator Gore,” she replied, re- 
ferring to the blind member from Oklahoma. 


Se Se 
Charter Amendment Number 11 


Denounced by Building Trades 


The following resolutions were adopted by the 
San Francisco Building Trades Council at its 
regular meeting on October 11: 

“Whereas, Investigation discloses that proposed 
Charter Amendment No. 11, which provides for 
the permanent reduction of the wage rates of the 
employees of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, is economically unsound and viciously un- 
just; and 

“Whereas, Wage reductions decrease purchas- 
ing power and correspondingly decrease volume of 
business, thereby in turn forcing employees in 
private industry into unemployment; and 

“Whereas, Instead of reducing taxes, proposed 
Charter Amendment No. 11 will ultimately force 
increases in tax rates, and is in absolute opposi- 
tion to the national and state recovery programs, 
which are stimulating industry, creating employ- 
ment, and are causing a decided increase in the 
cost of living; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Building Trades Council of 
San Francisco, in regular session assembled this 
eleventh day of October, 1934, That we hereby de- 
nounce proposed Charter Amendment No. 11 as 
an unjustifiable attack upon the workmen and 
women of San Francisco and her business enter- 
prises, and that we urge all citizens to unite in 


overwhelmingly defeating Charter Amendment No. 


11; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
furnished to the press, to the Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Association, and to all affiliated unions.” 
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General Labor News 


When the late George Eastman founded the 
Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester, N. Y., 
back in 1881, when sensitive gelatin dry plates 
and a plate-coating machine were the first prod- 
ucts made, preceding perfection of the kodak, in 
1888, the firm had only six employees. Today 
there are more than 25,000 employees in 255 estab- 
lishments, factories, wholesale and retail branches 
and subsidiaries of the Eastman Kodak Company 
located in all the principal countries of the world. 
Against the few dollars shown in the old ledger, 
the Eastman Kodak Company has in the last ten 
years paid $250,450,000 in wages and salaries to 
employees, as well as nearly $34,000,000 in wage 

* bonuses. 

David Tallman, a school teacher of Gillespie, 
Ill., is said to have worked as a strikebreaker at 
the Laclede Steel Company, in Alton, during the 
summer. Rehired as a teacher at the beginning of 
the school term, the students called a strike, re- 
fusing to attend his classes. A special election of 
the Gillespie High School District was called and 
the result, just announced, shows the taxpayers 
voted 1660 to 1015 against rehiring the strike- 
breaker as a teacher. 

Attorney-General Homer Cummings has an- 
nounced plans for closer co-operation between fed- 
eral and local authorities in Chicago in an effort 
to eradicate “gangsters and racketeers who have 
been preying upon labor and industry.” Officials 
are reported to recognize the fact that legitimate 
organized labor, as represented by A. F. of L. 
affiliates, is practically free from all forms of 
racketeering, such as there is being attributed 
to gangsters who “muscle in,” usually with “out- 
law” organizations. 

Efforts of the Left Wing Socialist League, under 
leadership of Sir Stafford Cripps, to dominate or 
control the trade union movement in England, has 
been definitely crushed, according to announce- 
ment at Southport, following the Labor Party 
conference. 


Japanese trade competition was sharply criti- 
cized at a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, of the 
workers’ group of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, The workers denounced the I. L. O. 
report on Japanese industrial conditions drawn up 
by Fernand Maurette of France, in which he dep- 
recated charges that Japan practiced dumping. 
Maurette, the workers charged, was influenced by 
the Japanese, who would have showered him with 
decorations if I. L. O. regulations permitted. 

ee 


The union label should be on everything you 


wear, if you are a sincere believer in trade 
unionism. 
ELL’S COFFEE 


442 2nd St. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on. your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Mission Branch 
Member Federal Reserve System 


SIXTEENTri STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 
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N.R.A. Highlights 


Four leading packing companies—Swift, Ar- 
mour, Cudahy and Wilson—have announced an 
8 per cent increase in hourly wages, effective Oc- 
tober 1. More than 100,000 workers will be af- 
fected by this action, which is expected to expand 
their purchasing power by about $10,000,000 a 
year. This marks a 36 per cent rise in wages since 
the advent of N.R.A., according to company of- 
ficials. The John Morrell Company of Topeka and 
the Rath Packing Company of Waterloo have an- 
nounced a similar increase. 


By July 15 last the can manufacturing industry 
had added 11,504 new workers to its payrolls. 
Under its code the average work-week has been 
reduced to 39.4 hours from 46. Average hourly 
rates of pay have been increased to 17.6 per cent 
and the total annual payroll by $12,000,000. While 
the labor provisions permit the employment of 20 
per cent of the total wage earners at the minimum 
hourly rate, only 3.9 per cent of the workers are 
now receiving the minimum. 


The men’s clothing industry celebrated its first 
N.R.A. anniversary this month and the code au- 
thority sent the following telegram to the Presi- 
dent: “Under the code employment in our industry 
has increased and wage rates have increased. We 
are happy that our industry has been able to make 
this definite contribution toward industrial recov- 
ery power and we take the liberty of expressing 
our appreciation of your great leadership in the 
industrial recovery program.” 


The small paper mills of the country have bene- 
fited by N.R.A., according to a survey conducted 
by the “Paper Mill,” a journal devoted to the pulp 
and paper industry. “All paper manufacturers 
whose mills have a capacity of twenty-five tons or 
less daily,” the “Paper Mill” reports, “were re- 
quested to express their opinions of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of operating under N.R.A. 
and code administration authorities. The result of 
this survey reveals that the small mills by more 
than two to one are in favor of N.R.A. and ap- 
prove of the progress made thus far under the 
pulp and paper codes.” 


In spite of higher costs occasioned by code labor 
provisions, 1933 profits in the retail hardware trade 
were generally the largest since 1930, Dun & 
Bradstreet’s reports. Small concerns, whose net 
sales averaged $2500 to $5000 for the year, showed 
the largest gains—a net profit of 20 per cent. The 
smallest net profit—3.3 per cent—was set down 
for the stores having net sales for the year of 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. ; 


Edwin R. Dibrell, vice-president of the Asso- 


ciated Dry Goods Corporation, told members of 


THE UNION LABEL 
is a symbol of 
Collective Bargaining. 


DEMAND IT 


in your clothes. 


Kelleher & Browne 


UNION TAILORS 
716 Market Street 


LABOR CLARION 


the New York “Times” Advertising Club that 
“N.R.A. has brought about the realization of ideals 
held by business leaders for many years but here- 
tofore impossible of attainment... . Obviously, 
codes have not been thrust upon industry by the 
administration, but have been formulated by busi- 
ness men themselves.” 

Within the last week, local N.R.A. committees 
in 725 cities have written in for blue eagle posters 
to be distributed to business establishments in 
their communities which possess the blue eagle of 
their codes. Business men are making wide use 
of this attractive three-color poster designed by 
Charles Coiner, who sketched the original blue 
eagle. 

There is available a 1934 consumers’ emblem of 
co-operation with blue eagle employers. Two mil- 


lion have been requested from various cities and 
individuals, 


o—__. 


EXPORTS INCREASING 

Uncle Sam’s foreign trade is looking up. Ex- 
ports during August were valued at $171,964,572, 
a gain of 30 per cent over the same month in 1933 
and 6 per cent over July, the Department of Com- 
merce reported this week. Imports, however, de- 
creased a little less than 23 per cent in August 
under a year ago, dropping from $154,918,035 to 
$119,515,144, 

Se 
MINIMUM WAGE FOR MEN 

The Wage Board of British. Columbia has fixed 
a minimum wage for male adult workers in mer- 
cantile establishments of $15 for a week of forty 
hours. Lower scales for beginners are provided for. 


Pass by the door of any merchant who does 
not handle union labeled merchandise. 


Recommendations 


Following are the recommendations made by 
the recent convention of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor on measures pending before the 
voters of California at the election to be held on 
Tuesday, November 6. The numbers and titles of 
the measures listed herewith are the same as they 
will appear on the ballot. 


. 1—Veterans’ welfare bond act of 1933..Yes 
. 2—Permitting sale of drinks in hotels....Yes 
. 3—Selection of judges (initiative) No 
. 8—Constitutional convention (A.C.R. 17) Yes 
. 10—Claims and budgets (S.C.A. 21) 
. 11—Making State Board of Education 
elective (initiative) 
. 13—Local option (initiative) 
. 14—Superior Court judges (A.C.A. 98)....No 
. 15—Superior Court—Judicial election 
districts (A.C.A. 73) 
. 16—Municipal courts (A.C.A. 35) 
No. 21—Eminent domain (S.C.A. 48) 
No. 23—Unemployment relief bonds 


Halloran’s Restaurant 


914 MARKET ST. 


Lowest Prices 100% Union 


CHIROPRACTIC TREATMENT 


$1.00 


Evenings by Appointment—Consultation free 
DR. A. J. LAZARUS 


Palmer Graduate 


948 Market CHIROPRACTOR EXbrook 7648 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have never 
been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


—_—_—__—_ 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
June 30th, 1934 


Assets $166,835,718.42 
Capital Paid up 
Surplus... 


Deposits $153,070,629.77 


Reserves and Undivided Profits . $3,510,206.77 
Total Capital Account . $13,510,206.77 


MISSION BRANCH —____ 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Mission and 21st Streets 

-... Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
‘West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


QUALITY vs. CHEAPNESS 


Maintaining Our Reputation for Quality 
Cleaning and Finishing at Moderate Prices 


Our Process of Careful Cleaning and Expert 
Finishing Makes Your Clothes Wear Longer 


F. THOMAS 


DYEING AND 


PARISIAN 


CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 
27 TENTH STREET 


Phone HEmlock 0180 


Lesson From History 


“The Porcupine,” Manchester, England 


A century ago settlers in Australia were able to 
buy land at £1 per acre. The purchase money was 
used to convey immigrants from England in order 
to‘insure a constant supply of labor for the devel- 
opment of the colony. But cheap land provided the 
hired laborers with opportunities to become self- 
employed, and so many of them acquired land and 
independence that extensive farming and other 
large undertakings became difficult and much capi- 
tal was destroyed. In an official report issued by 
the South Australian Commissioners in 1836 these 
difficulties were brought to the notice of the secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, and a simple remedy 
was proposed—to prevent laborers from obtaining 
land by raising its price. 

While opportunities for self-employment were 
open to them it was impossible to exploit the 
workers; only those who have no alternative to 
working for employers can be made “wage-slaves.” 
In Wakefield’s book, “England and America,” Mr. 
Arthur (the great capitalist of New South Wales) 
is quoted as saying: “There is no instance on rec- 
ord where settlers have been able to prevent their 
indentured servants, hired in England, from becom- 
ing dissatisfied and then leaving them after their 
arrival.” At Swan River the first settlers had 
hardly landed before the governor was requested 
to punish indentured laborers for refusing to work 
for those who had brought them from England. 

Economic freedom and independence still depend 
upon the terms of access to land. Where tand is 
dear, men are cheap. But all the advantages of 
cheap land in the colonies can be enjoyed in this 
country by means of the taxation and rating of 
land values. This policy—applied to all the land— 
will liberate the millions of unused acres in town 
and country, and make land everywhere cheap, and 
this will not only benefit those who seek freedom 
in self-employment, but also those who prefer to 
work for wages. Wages will then be high because 
there will be more jobs (opportunities) available 
than men seeking them. 

——— eo 
SHOULD BE GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY 


The Senate investigation of the munitions busi- 
ness has brought out a mass of facts, some of 
which might have been copied from the minutes 
of a swindlers’ convention, and some from a comic 
opera. 

King George V steps down from his throne, and 
uses his royal influence to get the Polish gun con- 
tract for a British firm, and edge out the intruding 
Americans. 

American ships are sent to Turkey and to South 
America to serve, as Senator Nye well said, “as a 
salesman’s sample case for our own munitions 
dealers.” 

And, on the other hand, our War Department 
releases the designs of the best-known anti-aircraft 
gun so that it can be sold abroad; a lobbyist for 
the Electric Boat Company writes his employers 
; that he has fixed things in Washington to do away 

with “sales resistance" by government officials; 


Phone ORdway 5200 


PETERS & CO. 


100% UNION SHOP 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES 


Automotive Engineers and Coach Builders 


OVERHAULING PAINTING 
955 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


LABOR CLARION 


and an assistant secretary of the navy promises in 
writing to do “everything in my power” to steer 
naval contracts to this same boat firm. 

Of such as these are the kingdoms of munitions 
mongers. Some evidence, also, has been presented 
to show that the war profiteers deliberately foment 
international distrust and suspicion to boost their 
sales of arms; and more such evidence is promised. 

If such intrigues can not be stopped Congress 
had better begin drawing plans to make the supply 
of arms and ammunition a government monopoly. 
—I. L. N.S. 

ee 


Emergency Education Program 
Classes for Women Inaugurated 


Adult Education Wednesdays are being inaugu- 
rated at the Y. W. C. A., 620 Sutter street, with 
the co-operation of the Emergency Education Pro- 
gram of the federal government, which is provid- 
ing the instructors, A variety of classes is being 
offered without charge at morning, noon, afternoon 
and evening hours, and many home women are 
planning to devote one day weekly to the pursuit 
of new skills and interests. Provision for lunch is 
being made for those who attend throughout the 
day, some planning to bring their lunches from 
home, and others to purchase them in the cafeteria. 

Practical help to the housewife will be given in 
a course in how to buy wisely by Miss M. Frances 
Henry, who, in addition to special training in con- 
sumers’ interests at Columbia University, has had 
experience in retail merchandising. 

Gardening enthusiasts, whether they cultivate 
extensive flower plots, window gardens or house 
plants, will find help in a course for amateur 
gardeners given by Ernest Dexter. Other classes 
include dressmaking and millinery, sketching, color 
and design, French, Spanish, current events, choice 
of books for children in their teens, and glee club. 

Evening classes are offered in Spanish, person- 
ality and dress, public speaking, arts and crafts, 
and verse-writing. 


> 
A SICKLY LOT 
First Flapper—I see that Mr. So-and-So, the 
octogenarian, is dead. Now, what on earth is an 
octogenarian? Second Flapper—I’m sure I haven’t 
the faintest idea. But they’re a sickly lot. You 
never hear of one but he’s dying.—Ex. 
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General Johnson Will Oppose 
Changes in Recovery Set-Up 

In an interview while in New York to deliver 
a brief address, General Hugh S. Johnson, former 
N.R.A. administrator, reiterated that he would 
continue to defend his N.R.A. policies, and added 
in his customary style that he would oppose any 
attempt to effect any drastic changes in the na- 
tional recovery program. 

Discussing the new organization of the N.R.A. 
under executive, judicial and legislative boards, 
General Johnson made it a point to disclose that 
“Mr. Richberg has no position in the N.R.A.” 

“All these things are experimental,’ General 
Johnson explained. “If I had picked the men 
myself I couldn’t have picked men more appropri- 
ate for the jobs. Mr. Richberg has no position 
in the N.R.A. He is general counsel on leave.” 

General Johnson was asked what further steps 
the government could take to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

“A further reduction in hours and a further in- 
crease in wages would do the trick, if there were 
only some way to control increased prices that 
these people put on when they do that. That 
brings up the question of business expediency— 
whether business people will take the chance on an 
increased volume without raising prices or whether 
they will take advantage of increased volume to 
raise prices. 

General Johnson told his interviewers that he 
had had “a good many offers,’ but that he had 
made no decision as to what he would do except 
to go away for a much-needed rest from the work 
of the last year and a half, 

“FACTORY FO ’ 

FACTORY TO MEN’S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer’’ prices 
and you help local industry. Our other union- 
made lines include: 


NECKWEAR - SWEATERS - SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS - UNDERWEAR - HOSE - GLOVES 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 
140 Kearny Street .- 
{Stores also at Sacramento, Fresno & Los Angeles) 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


